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The office of the AMERICAN ART 
NEWS is now prepared to procure for pat- 
rons and readers expert opinion at a nom- 
inal rate on pictures or art objects, to attend 
to the buying,- restoration, framing, clean- 
ing and varnishing of pictures, and to repair 
art objects, at reasonable rates. 



obtained at the sale of the collection of 
pictures formed by the late John T. 
Martin in New York, last week. This 
result was especially encouraging in 
view of the fact that the sale came at 
virtually the close of a second depressed 
and poor art season. It proved 
that there is plenty of sustaining power 
in the picture market, and that dealers 
and collectors are still ready to pay 
high, and even advancing prices, for the 
works of the Barbizon masters and 
their contemporaries. The sale also 
marked the progressive lessening val- 
ues of the works of the old German 
story - telling painters, so popular 
among American -collectors compara- 
tively a few years ago. There were, 
of course, some foolishly high prices 
paid, but few if any of the canvases of- 
fered were disposed of below their real 
value. The sale was full of significance, 
and was an interesting study to dealers, 
collectors and art lovers in general. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



ART IN AMERICA AND AMERICAN 
ART. 



METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 



In the interest of our readers, and in order i 
to facilitate business, we are prepared toi 
publish in our advertising columns, special 
notices of pictures and other art works, with 
reference to the individual desire of any 
owner or buyer to sell or purchase any par- 
ticular example. 

Should any of our readers desire any spe- 
cial information on art matters of any kind, 
we shall be glad to put our sources of infor- 
mation at their service. 
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DUTCH ART TARIFF LOWERED. 



The last recommendation on the art 
tariff by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee places a fifteen per cent, duty on all 
pictures and sculptures produced with- 
in the last twenty years in Holland, 
as well as on those from all other Euro- 
pean countries. Of late years, due to 
reciprocity treaties, pictures imported 
from all European countries except 
Holland have paid only fifteen per cent. 
Whether the twenty-year provision 
stands or not, it is not probable that 
the duty on pictures from Holland will 
be increased to its former figure of 
twenty per cent. 



HIGH PICTURE PRICES. 



There is general satisfaction ex- 
pressed in art circles over the unexpect- 
edly high prices and remarkable total 



The monthly press view at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, held last week, was I 
unusually interesting, and was well at- 
tended. The Sorolla pictures recently . 
acquired by the Museum, and which are j 
those of the "Boy Swimmers," "The | 
Bath," and the standing portrait of j 
Mme. Sorolla in a black gown, together j 
with the splendid large canvas, "Oxen 
Beaching a Boat," lent by the Hispanic 
Society, are hung in the central hall of 
the new wing with the portrait of 
Mme. Gerville Reache, by Zuloaga, also 
loaned by the Hispanic Society. In 
this beautiful and well-lit gallery these 
splendid examples of the art of modern 
Spain, together with three of the Mu- 
seum's well-known pictures, the "Bal- 
oon," of Julien Dupre, and others, show 
new beauties. With the splendid 
"Oxen Crossing a Ford," by Prof. 
Zugel,- from the recent German exhibi- 
tion, presented by Mr. Adolphus Busch, 
and another Sorolla soon to come from 
Boston, these pictures form an exhibi- 
tion which will continue through the 
summer, and until the exhibition of 
Dutch pictures to be held in connec- 
tion with the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion in late September. 

"Heart of the Andes," by Frederick 
E. Church, one of the founders and for 
many years trustee of the Museum, has 
come to the Museum through the be- 
quest of Mrs. David Dows. The pic- 
ture is considered by many people to 
be the artist's masterpiece. Another 
picture by Hans Thoma, "At Lake 
Garda," has been presented by , Mr. 
Iugo Reisinger. A portrait of "Cosimo 
I., Grand Duke of Tuscany," by Bron- 
zino, is an acquisition by purchase. 

The Fischbach collection of textiles, 
3,797 pieces, of wide variety, represent- 
ing many countries and ranging in peri- 
ods from the Vlth to the XlXth 
century, is also exhibited in the new 
wing of the Museum. The collection 
was acquired by purchase and is a val- 
uable addition to this department of 
the Museum. 

Several important specimens of 
Rhages ware have been bought by the 
Museum, the most beautiful piece be- 
ing a lustre bowl with Cufic inscrip- 
tions. As a gift from Mr. Dikran G. 
Kelekian, the institution has received a 
rare Rhages bowl of the XHIth cen- 
tury. Mr. Kelekian has been a gener- 
ous donor to the Museum. 

Embroidered temple hangings in vel- 
vet from Chinese looms of the VHIth 
century have been presented by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan. 



Editor AMERICAN ART NEWS: 

Dear Sir: Patriotic interest in the culti- 
vation of American art seems dead, and 
the present tariff reformers have turned 
out to give it a sepulchre. If there be in 
America such a thing as civic pride in the 
fine arts we have failed to meet it. Those 
who should be the patrons of artists have 
ceased to be their employers. Those who 
have wealth are indifferent; those who- 
have taste are hostile. The painter is sup- 
planted by the picture dealer, and the mar- 
ket-place has superseded the studio. 

One is constrained to ask if a general 
blight of artistic genius would be lamented? 
And yet, after nature, art is the only conso- 
lation one has for living. In the widespread 
apathy which prevails and the conse- 
quences which must ensue, there is more to 
be regretted than is included in the case 
of the native artist and his art. More gen- 
eral and wider interests are affected. 

Every work of art is a problem and the 
most important factor in its solution is 
taste. What is taste? It is the artistic 
conscience of the mind. Taste settles the 
question of the clothing of the race. For 
all time it dominates the manners, and to 
some extent its characteristics. Taste adds 
ornament to what was plain and without 
artistic interest. It has formed. the palace, 
the temple and the tomb. It has determined 
the manners and customs of the world, and 
prescribes what is admissible, becoming and 
best. This question of taste is the one in 
which the people of America are individu- 
als interested, or should be. Its develop- 
ment is . largely a matter of education. It 
cannot be pursued apart from the highest 
examples in art. To this study the observer 
must bring something in order to carry any- 
thing away. There are essential qualities 
of character in the person who would suc- 
ceed in the mastery of its spirit and mission. 
In nothing is it more true that 
"He who brings a smiling visage to the 
glass, 
Will meet a smile." 

So, to gain the. .highest gift one must 
bring the sympathetic heart, and a spirit 
without guile. A pure taste is the talisman 
which adorns everything it touches and touches 
everything within the magic circle of our lives. 
Bad taste may be the result of bad breed- 
ing, but bad breeding is certainly the result 
of bad taste. 

Our populace is so educated that it has 
untold millions to pour out upon horse I 
races, prize fights and other brutal exhibi- 1 
tions, but not a dollar to spend in fostering I 
the amenities of life. Had we but a tithe 
of the receipts from the prize ring, the race 
course, the football field and other kindred 
coarse and often brutal pleasures the en- 
tire nation might be impregnated with 
the seeds of taste and refinement, every 
department of artistic endeavor might be 
endowed, every schoolroom of the nation 
could be made to educate by forms of 
beauty and by the vivid sight language of 
line and color, which is best calculated to 



of the world. An examination of several 
hundred of these canvases revealed but one 
apparently genuine picture. The fact that 
at any of the cheap auction sales one may 
purchase for dollars, paintings, which if 
genuine would cost thousands, is in itself 
evidence that the citizens of even our most 
cultivated art centers are either devoid 
of taste, or are willing to be humbugged. 
How quickly a little serious thought, or an 
established taste, would send these pictures 
to the bonfire. If these spurious things are 
necessary for the education of the people, 
as the tariff reformers claim, when will a 
serious and refined sense of art become 
established in America? 

It sounds well on paper, when the Ameri- 
can artist strives to secure for'the laboring 
classes the admission of works of art free 
of duty, but would it not be wiser to first secure 
a surer judgment of art values before the 
whole howling pack of European art mon- 
gers is let loose upon the unsophisticated 
heads of the American picturerbuyjng pub-, 
lie? What is needed just now is a better 
art sense; a little common sense; a truer 
understanding of pictorial qualities, in order 
that foreign fakes and frauds shall no 
longer be accepted as the true criterion, 
and the wealth of individuals shall no longer 
be wasted on objects which they should be 
ashamed to possess. 

Do these -ublic-spirifed souls, who spring 
so valiantly forward in behalf of the com- 
mon people for free art dream that they 
can compete with the 10,000 copyists and the 
50,000 students (more or less) in European 
centers, whose efforts, touched up by the 
master, and not seldom bearing his signa- 
ture (to help the pupil), which readily find 
a sale here? Do they dream that they are 
opening the door for the most pitiful frauds 
upon the public, in which their own art 
would go to the same gutter line of prices? 
Often has it been said to me by picture 
buyers, "I will not pay the price of Ameri- 
can pictures so long as I can buy at auc- 
tion arid at my own price paintings by 
the canvases of such and such renowned 
European painters." If told of their unre- 
liable character they are willing to gamble 
on it, and after the picture has once found 
residence in the collection of an American- 
buyer its character seems .to be established. 
With the tariff removed our American 
painters must wait patiently until the for- 
eign fad is over-past, and the man with his 
dinner pail has secured, free of duty, all 
the foreign art he desires, until the taste 
of the people has recovered fro mits degrad- 
ation and a generation has arisen which 
of the people has recovered from its degrad- 
art to the people from which it derives its 
character and its power. 

Fred Hovey Allen. 

New York, April 20, 1909. 



OBITUARY. 



Edward H. Barnard. 



Edward H. Barnard, a veteran Ameri- 
can landscape painter, died April 16 in 
the McLean Hospital, Westerly, Mass., 
from an affection of the heart. He had 
been ill only a short time. 

Born in 1855, Mr. Barnard received 
his early education under private tutors 



and afterward entered the Massachu- 
educate the heart through the cultivation of | setts Institute of Technology, where 
the eye. 1 h e took a special course in architecture. 

Whether America shall be characterized tt. ,„„„ „ mam u ar . ^( t-u~ ^-:~:.,.,i 
hereafter as a people no less polished in He was a member of the original 
peace than powerful in war, no less distin- class in the Boston Art Museum. From 
guished for its prominence "in taste than there he went to Paris, where he studied 
for its superiority in trade or whether by f or t h re e years, chiefly in the studio of 
our tendency towards rudeness and bar- t,,i- _ u;„ +0 ii„ + „ „!„ j„„i-„ n j „„a 
baritv in taste, we incur the bitine; sarcasm J ullan ' Hls talents SOOn developed, and 



barity in taste, we incur the biting sarcasm 
of cultured people throughout the world, 
are considerations of mighty importance to 
our statesmen and every class of society in 
America. 

The superior wealth of the nation, the 
almost incredible prices paid for some more 
or less celebrated paintings has set in mo- 
tion all the trading tribes of the world, 
where a general rummage has taken place 
for the gratification of those whose appe- 
tites for the "Old Masters" is still fresh. 
All the manufacturers of "originals," all the 
dryers and smokers and stainers of this 
worshipful company of "providers," both in 
Europe and America are running their 
shops on overtime in anticipation of the 
removal of the tariff. The duties on works 
of art are to-day the sole barrier against a 
flood of spurious paintings whose dates are 
as difficult to decide as their authorship. 

The writer has been informed by one 
of these purveyors, of a collection amount- 
in" to a full shipload in .storeage ready to 
be landed in American cities. Who can stop 
the deluge? Upwards of fifteen thousand 
are ready and fifty thousand are in prospect, 
resurrected from every artistic shamble 



every year he spent in Europe he was 
represented in the Salon. In the Expo- 
sition display he won particular praise 
for his "Tapestry Girl." 

Eventually Mr. Barnard returned to, 
this country and established a studio in 
Boston, but several years ago went to 
Belmont. 



Jeannette S. H. Loop. 



Jeannette S. Harrison Loop, widow 
of the Academician, Henry A. Loop, 
and herself an Associate of the Acad- 
emy, died in Saratoga, N. Y., last week. 
She was born in New Haven, Conn., in 
1840, and was a pupil of Louis Bail 
there, and of Mr. Loop in New York. 
She studied also in Rome, Paris and 
Venice. Her large decorative canvases 
were a feature of the Academy Exhi- 
bitions in old days. 



